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are treated based on the target audiences of texts. Taking “Cinderella” 
and “The Little Mermaid” as representative, this paper argues that self- 
mutilation functions as an act of self-mutilation functions as an act of 
self-sacrifice to romantic hetero-normative narratives. Meanwhile, 
cutting in the Canadian young adult novels As She Grows by Lesley Ann 
Cowan (2003, 2009) and Cheryl Rainfield’s Scars (2010) is represented 
ambivalently, exposing both the potential for violence and for agency in 
self-mutilative acts. In their refusal of pathologization, representations of 
self-mutilation in YA fiction offer readers a ritualistic occasion for their own 
empathic resistance to the hegemonic incorporation of symbolic demands, 
encouraging the development of creative strategies for self-expression 


within dysfunctional societies. 


in Western society, self-mutilation entered 

the discourse of childhood as a significant 
motif of feminine experience the moment chil- 
dren appropriated the fairy tale into the corpus 
of their literature. I am thinking, of course, of 
the stepsisters in the Grimms’ “Cinderella” who 
willingly cut off a toe and a piece of heel in a vain 
attempt to fit the glass slipper. More horrific is 


] n spite of its history as an unintelligible activity 


In spite of its history as an 
unintelligible activity in Western 
society, self-mutilation entered 

the discourse of childhood as a 
significant motif of feminine 
experience the moment children 
appropriated the fairy tale into the 


corpus of their literature. 


the little mermaid’s willing submission of her 
tongue to the sea witch’s knife; and while it is a 
noxious potion that converts her tail into human 
legs, the mermaid’s transformation subjects her 
to pain “like a sharp sword going through you” 
(Andersen 226). As a motif in the fairy tale, self 
mutilation is a graphic and discomfiting reminder 
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of the symbolic demands Western culture makes 
of the female adolescent body. In psychiatric liter- 
ature, as Armando Favazza notes in his Preface to 
Bodies Under Siege, self-mutilation disappears as a 
subject of therapeutic inquiry from 1938 until the 
publication in 1979 of two books on the subject. 
Favazza surmises that the subject is unintelligible 
to a lay audience who “invariably thought it to be 
a grotesque act” (xiii). 

Likewise, protagonists who deliberately engage 
in acts of self-mutilation have only recently been 
represented in literature specifically intended 
for young people. “Cutting” in particular is an 
activity that is generally associated with troubled 
female adolescents. In psychiatric discourse, it 
has conventionally been treated as pathologic- 
ally destructive behaviour; only recently has the 
therapeutic community and general public begun 
to recognize, as Angela Failler observes, that “for 
those who practise it, self-harm serves as a means 
of survival in the wake of psychical trauma” (12). 
Since the publication of Favazza’s text, cutting 
has gradually come to be acknowledged also as a 
means of “expression” and as a “unifying gesture” 
according to Janice McLane (110-1). For the 
purposes of this paper, I offer Armando Favazza’s 
definition of self-mutilation as “the deliberate, 
direct, nonsuicidal destruction or alteration of 
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one’s body tissue” (“Introduction” x). I would, however, like to open 
up this definition by noting, as Favazza does, that the source trauma is 
not limited to experiences of the individual body; self-mutilation will 
be considered as the adolescent body’s expression of the dis-ease of the 
communal, social body as well. 

As a complex motif with a relatively recent representative history, 
self-mutilation offers scholars of literature an opportunity to identify 
the different ways troubling or disturbing subjects are treated based 
on the target audiences of texts. In children’s and young adult fiction, 
parental fears and anxieties understandably condition the way the 
activity is depicted. As Jennifer Miskec and Chris McGee observe in 
their article on self-mutilation in young adult fiction, “It is naturally 
difficult for any novel about this subject to in any way condone cutting 
as proper behavior” (172). However, in spite of our ostensible reticence, 
cutting is emotionally over-determined in the popular media and in 
cultural texts (consider, for example, its recent treatment in Darren 
Aronofsky’s 2010 film Black Swan), eliciting affective responses such as 
revulsion, fear, and panic. Its infrequency in literature for young people 
since the fairy tale can likely be accounted for if we consider the fear of 
so-called “copycat” behavior that self-harm engenders in parents and 
adults. Our anxieties continue to be strong, prompting a “self-injury 
warning” as a paratext in Jolene Siana’s 2005 Go Ask Ogre: Letters from a 


Taking “Cinderella” and “The 
Little Mermaid” as representative 
texts in children’s culture, I argue 
that self-mutilation functions as 
an act of self-sacrifice to romantic 
hetero-normative narratives, 
expressing the violent demands 
patriarchal culture can require of 
the young woman as she takes her 
place in the competitive market of 
marriage. 


Deathrock Cutter that alerts readers to the possi- 
bility that “content could be triggering” ([4]). As 
Lydia Kokkola observes, recent examples miti- 
gate this fear by complying with an emerging 
telos or “master narrative” of self-harming that 
moves toward healing, “suggesting that the self- 
harming individual will recover” (35). 

Given our reticence and the risks involved 
in representing self-mutilation in literature for 
young people, it seems fruitful to ask why we do 
so. Are there important symbolic and cultural 
functions of literary self-mutilation that are more 
than simply didactic? Taking “Cinderella” and 
“The Little Mermaid” as representative texts in 
children’s culture, I argue that self-mutilation 
functions as an act of self-sacrifice to romantic 
hetero-normative narratives, expressing the 


violent demands patriarchal culture can require of the young woman as 
she takes her place in the competitive market of marriage. Meanwhile, 
cutting in the Canadian young adult novels As She Grows by Lesley Ann 
Cowan (2003, 2009)! and Cheryl Rainfield’s Scars (2010) is represented 
ambivalently, exposing both the potential for violence and for agency 
in self-mutilative acts, and graphically communicating young women’s 
resistance to the symbolic demands revealed in the fairy tales. These 
contemporary representations of self-mutilation continue the critical 
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work of the fairy tales, transferring the locus of pathology from the 
expressive female adolescent body to the diseased communal social 
body. Armando Favazza’s reconceptualization of self-mutilation as 


nonsuicidal, ritualistic, and expressive behaviour 
provides us with an opportunity to reconsider 
its function in literature for young people, while 
Victor Turner’s work on liminality in the ritual 
process provides a compelling methodology. 
Ultimately, a reconsideration of self-mutilation 
in YA fiction allows a functional reading of the 
praxis, one that moves toward its recuperation as 
a transformative act. In their refusal of patholo- 
gization, representations of self-mutilation in YA 
fiction offer readers a ritualistic occasion for their 
own empathic resistance to the hegemonic incor- 
poration of symbolic demands, encouraging the 
development of creative strategies for self-expres- 
sion and healthy reaggregation within dysfunc- 
tional societies. 


.. representations of self- 
mutilation in YA fiction offer 
readers a ritualistic occasion for 
their own empathic resistance to 
the hegemonic incorporation of 
symbolic demands, encouraging 
the development of creative 
strategies for self-expression and 
healthy reaggregation within 
dysfunctional societies. 


Nineteenth-century fairy tales “Cinderella” (as published by the 
Grimm brothers in Kinder-und Hausmarchen in 1812) and Hans Chris- 


tian Andersen’s “The Little Mermaid” (1837) 
have complex relationships with children’s litera- 
ture, implicated, as Maria Tatar makes clear, 
“in the complex, yet not impenetrable, symbolic 
codes that permeate our cultural stories” (xii). 
‘The social functions of fairy tales, Tatar observes, 
are equally complex, “whether critical, conserva- 
tive, compensatory, or therapeutic” (xi). Jack 
Zipes tells us that an important social function 
of folk tales is “communal harmony”: “A narrator 
or narrators told tales,” he explains, “to bring 
members of a group or tribe closer together and 
to provide them with a sense of mission, a fe/os” 
(333). Among scholars, it is generally agreed that 
fairy tales serve to socialize child readers into the 
dominant values of their culture (Tatar, Zipes). 
In her discussion of the related tales “Cinderella” 
and “Donkeyskin” or “Catskin,” Tatar calls atten- 
tion to the function of the narrative within patri- 
archal culture: “What these stories demonstrate, 
perhaps more forcefully than anything else,” she 
argues, “is the way in which the path to happy 
heterosexual unions depends on a successful 
transfer of filial love and devotion from a father 
to a ‘prince, on a move from a false ‘perfect fit’ to 
a true ‘perfect fit” (105). 
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Cinderella’s stepsisters represent graphically 
the violent lengths to which a young woman 
might willingly go to become the “perfect fit”; 
we are told that the first sister “sliced off her toe, 
forced her foot into the shoe, gritted her teeth, 
and went out to meet the prince” (121). When 
her deception is exposed by two doves in a hazel 
tree who call out “bloods in the shoe: / the shoe’s 
too tight” the prince returns her to her home, 
giving the second sister an opportunity to make 
the fit (121). Likewise, the second sister slices off 
a piece of her heel, forcing her foot into the shoe 
while gritting her teeth, only to be exposed by the 
doves (121). In these tales, self-mutilation func- 
tions as an act of self-sacrifice to the dominant 
romantic narrative. ‘The sisters violently alter their 
bodies, marking them with their vain hopes for 
acceptance and approval by the prince. Signifi- 
cantly, it is the mother who hands her daughters 


Heer instructive role is an 
astonishing demonstration of the 
perceived complicity of mothers in 
transmitting messages of feminine 
renunciation, filial duty, and self- 
sacrifice when young women enter 
the marriage market. 


the knives, instructing them to mutilate their feet 
with the consolation that “Once you're queen, 
you won't need to go on foot any more” (121). Her 
instructive role is an astonishing demonstration 
of the perceived complicity of mothers in trans- 
mitting messages of feminine renunciation, filial 
duty, and self-sacrifice when young women enter 
the marriage market. 

Hans Christian Andersen’s mermaid ritualis- 
tically mutilates her body as she initiates herself 
into adulthood and preparation for marriage, but 
her act is represented also as a means to spatial 
and social mobility. As a young child, the little 
mermaid’s ocean environment fails to stimulate 
her imagination. Experiences that will engage all 
of her senses are what she is after, and she desires 
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the freedom to explore the opportunities offered 
by the land up above, to “hear the music of the 
waves or see the lovely flowers and the red sun” 
(224). Like Cinderella’s step-sisters, the mermaid 
is taught by the female characters around her 
that ritualistic physical pain and sacrifice are 
the cost of sensuous aesthetic experiences: “one 
can’t have beauty for nothing” her grandmother 
instructs as she painfully affixes eight oysters to 
the mermaid’s tail to adorn her first visit to the 
surface (220). The mermaid’s wish to leave the 
constraints of her father’s oceanic home becomes 
fixated once she encounters the prince, who will 
become the object of both her romantic and 
geographical desires, for winning him requires 
that she sacrifice her ability to inhabit her 
element (water), for his (land). Mobility comes at 
a high cost: as the sea witch transforms her tail 
“into what humans call ‘pretty legs,” she warns 
the mermaid that “it'll hurt; it'll be like a sharp 
sword going through you” and that “every step 
you take will feel as if you were treading on a 
sharp knife, enough to make your feet bleed” 
(226). “The Little Mermaid” demonstrates 
graphically as well the suffering required of the 
adolescent female body by romantic narratives. 
The mermaid must submit to one further act 
of mutilation—the cutting of her tongue—in 
exchange for her aspirations. In the economy of 
the tale, the mermaid’s voice is extracted as a fair 
exchange for the witch’s contribution of blood 
to the transformative potion. It is with a ritual- 
istically self-mutilating gesture that the witch 
“scratched her breast and let her black blood drip 
down into the kettle” (227). 

“What is carved in human flesh is an image 
of society” Mary Douglas tells us (117). Favazza 
asserts that “the individual human body mirrors 
the collective social body, and each continually 
creates and sustains the other” (322). Moreover, 
“symptoms we associate with personal mental 
illness defy understanding without reference to 
the psychological, social, cultural, and physical 
integrity of the communal “body” (322). While 
the fairy tales tend to represent self-harm as 
ritualistic acts of self-sacrifice, for the protagon- 
ists of contemporary YA fiction, self-mutilation 
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is often a response to traumatic experiences 
stemming from the dysfunction and dis-ease 
of the socio-cultural spaces around them. “The 
self-mutilator attempts to make the necessary 
reflexive structure of self, other, and world, all 
within the boundaries of herself” asserts McLane 
(116). While mainstream representations of self- 
harm such as Black Swan continue to pathologize 
the behaviour, conflating it with a simplistic will 
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hearthreaking struggle against the likethood of family history 
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to self-destruction, YA fiction has shifted toward 
a more positive depiction of self-harm as a means 
of physically expressing both pain and agency. 
Jennifer Miskec and Chris McGee argue that 
such texts raise interesting questions about “how 
the body operates within structures of power, 
particularly in a commodity culture” (176). As 
young women, Cowan’s and Rainfield’s protag- 
onists struggle against the inequities of class and/ 
or gender, their bodies viscerally exposing the 
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effects of less visible forms of societal violence. 
In As She Grows, Snow is a young, economically- 
disadvantaged woman being raised by her alco- 
holic grandmother in one of the many apartment 
buildings that are an ignored part of Don Mills, 
a suburb of Toronto. Her fractured, dysfunc- 
tional community is the antithesis of a nurturing 
environment, particularly for teenagers. Snow 
describes her street, The Donway, as “a big paved 
moat surrounding all life’s necessities” (13), and 
for her, “it’s like living in the stomach of some- 
one’s decaying suburban dream” (14). In Scars, 
Kendra’s cutting is an important part of a process 
to recover memories of childhood sexual abuse 
and the identity of her abuser. As painful as this 
process is, it is integral to her personal healing 
and to the restoration of a healthy relationship 
with her family and with the broader community, 
as is signified by her gradual movement toward 
allowing her scars to be visible (231). 

Like other examples of cutting in YA fiction, 
these Canadian texts “draw less from psycho- 
logical models and more from what we might call 
culture-bound models that see the body as text” 
(Miskec and McGee 173). Given the absence of 
formal, meaningful rituals and rites of passage 
in their cultures, protagonists in YA fiction must 
enact their own. “Cutting” functions as what 


While the fairy tales tend to 
represent self-harm as ritualistic 
acts of self-sacrifice, for the 
protagonists of. contemporary YA 
fiction, self-mutilation is often a 
response to traumatic experiences 
stemming from the dysfunction and 
dis-ease of the socio-cultural spaces 
around them. 


psychologist Edith Sullwold calls “spontaneously 
created ritual action” (111). Moreover, as Favazza 
reminds us, the powerful “result of skin cutting 
is blood, a precious substance that throughout 
human history has been associated with the 
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cure of illness, preservation of health, salvation and resolution of social 
conflict” (272). What these texts offer then are “culture-bound models” 
of cutting that invite readers to bear witness to an activity we may find 
unintelligible or gruesome, but which is nevertheless representative 
of a functional ritual praxis. Victor Turner identifies a tripartite ritual 
process that has compelling applicability for theorizing the function of 
ritual self-mutilation in literature. The ritual subject’s separation from, 
and later aggregation with, a “social structure” or “set of cultural condi- 
tions” frames the process (RP 94). Evident in 
the process is a conceptualization of a ritualized, 
psychical state as culturally and spatially experi- 
enced, mirroring adolescence as a phase when 
social status is indeterminate: “liminal enti- 
ties are neither here nor there; they are betwixt 
and between the positions assigned and arrayed 
by law, custom, convention, and ceremon|y]” 
explains Turner (RP 95). 

The liminal phase is particularly useful for 
theorizing cutting as a ritual practice closely asso- 
ciated with adolescence, itself a state “betwixt and 
between” childhood and adulthood. ‘The liminal 
is a phase during which “the characteristics of the 
ritual subject...are ambiguous” when she “passes 
through a cultural realm that has few or none of 
the attributes of the past or coming state” (RP 94). 
Ambiguity presides during this time: “since this 
condition and these persons elude or slip through 
the network of classifications that normally locate 
states and positions in cultural space” according 
to Turner (RP 95). Already regarded as marginal 
in their societies, adolescents, like liminars “have 
no cultural assurances of a final stable resolution 
of their ambiguity” (DFM 233). Theirs can be a 
- - desperately dangerous and tentative sojourn in 
Cheryl Rainficld the liminal phase of the ritual process. It could 

be argued that much of the reactionary panic to 

depictions of ritual self-mutilation—while osten- 
sibly articulating a fear of copycat behavior—also reflects our collective 
discomfort with liminal uncertainty and ambiguity. 

Cowan and Rainfield mitigate readers’ affective responses by 
depicting acts of self-mutilation not as brutal acts of self-violence, but as 
expressive gestures made intelligible as ritual praxis. Snow and Kendra 
describe the sensation that results from their actions as a physical release 
from the anxiety of living, or as a means of coping with the sensation 
that their bodies are exploding, which they experience as a literal trans- 
gression of their corporeal limits. For Snow, it is “the unexpected cracks” 
in her broken skin that enable her to feel like she can breathe (51). When 
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threatened by painful memories, Kendra anticipates the moment when 
she can be alone to “cut my arm until I could breathe again” (15). Skin 
is the “place where the self meets the world” according to psychologist 
Scott Lines. It is “a canvas or ¢abula rasa on which is displayed exactly 
how bad one feels inside” (qtd. in Strong 29). Cutting functions as a 
frantic attempt to communicate distress to the cultures and societies 
that inflict subtle or hidden acts of violence on young bodies. Snow 
carves the words “mother,” “slut,” and “ugly” into her arms. Hiding her 
scars, she tells us, is like “a constant battle to bury truths that keep 
surfacing from under my skin, rising from some unknown depth in me” 
(81). She experiences her body as a mirror of environment, comparing 
the surfacing of her body’s scars and truths to a story she heard of the 
surfacing of “an entire prehistoric village in a farmer’s field” in England 
(81). For Kendra, there is a ritualistic aspect to cutting that simul- 
taneously repeats while also countering her experiences with what 
Rainfield refers to as “ritual sexual abuse” (234). While Kendra’s father- 
abuser teaches her to cut as a self-disciplinary activity that will ensure 
her silence and complicity in the protection of his 


identity, it nevertheless functions as an expres- §y0Qqw and Kendra describe the 


sion of her agency; her scars are visceral, visual 
signs of the insistence of remembering and of her 


sensation that results ‘from their 


need to communicate her emotional pain. As her actions as a phys ical r elease from 
girlfriend Meghan observes, Kendra’s scars are the anxiety of. living, or as a means 


“something visible, something you can point to, to 
show how much you hurt” (140). Pain, as Elaine 


of coping with the sensation 


Scarry emphasizes in The Body in Pain, is defined _ that their bodies are exploding, 
by its unsharability, its resistance to and destruc- ay Aich th ey exp erience as a literal 


tion of language (45). Through ritualistic acts of 


self-mutilation, however, the body becomes text, t TaNsSZression of th eur corp oreal 


“bestowing visibility” on a pain that defies verbal /zmmtts. 
expression (Scarry 7). 

Scars is compelling for the ways it allows both cultural and individual 
pathologies to mutually account for Kendra’s self-harm. In its depiction 
of incest and its parallel function as a coming out narrative, the novel 
provides a bridge between nineteenth-century fairy tale representations 
of self-mutilation in relation to romantic narratives, and representations 
like Black Swan that continue to rely on psychological-bound models. 
Kendra begins cutting when memories of childhood sexual abuse begin 
to surface; what is interesting is the novel’s movement away from path- 
ologizing her need to cut. She is insistent throughout her narrative that 
cutting helps her to breathe, to think, and to stop “the memories when 
nothing else will” (176). The novel’s depiction is complicated, however, 
by Kendra’s recovery of abuse memories; more specifically, Kendra is 
distressed when she discovers not only that her father is her abuser, but 
that it was he who taught her to cut her skin as a means of ensuring 
her complicity in her own silencing. In this respect, Scars returns to 
the function of self-mutilation as a motif in the fairy tale that exposes 
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the complex, at times violent demands patri- 
archal culture and hetero-normative narratives 
make of the young female body. Kendra’s story 
complicates the narratives of the protagonists 
of “Cinderella” and “The Little Mermaid,” for 
whom marriage requires the mutilation of their 
bodies and their silence concerning their experi- 
ences with violence. It returns to this narrative 
by reinstituting the father to the position of the 
prince as both the object of the romantic narrative 
and the perpetrator of sexual demands. Kendra 
refuses the romantic, hetero-normative demands 
of her culture for her story is simultaneously a 
coming-out story, narrating her romantic attrac- 
tion and developing relationship with another 
young woman.” 

Acknowledging the stories that surface on skin 
represents a critical recognition of the diseased 
social and communal body, enabling a move- 
ment toward healing and the sublimation of the 
need to communicate into artistic, creative forms 
of expression. In many respects, Kendra’s narra- 
tive follows the “master narrative” Lydia Kokkola 
identifies in cutting literature. The /e/os of her 
story is certainly the movement toward healing; 
what prevents it from becoming a kind of “self- 
help manual” for readers, however, is its depiction 
of the ambivalent emotions experienced by young 
women for whom cutting is an expressive act, 
enabling her to cope until she learns to sublimate 
her emotional experiences into more productive, 
empowering outlets such as visual art.* Similarly, 
when Snow’s cutting is discovered, she explains 
to her social worker that “the words are meant for 
me to read.” She interprets her self-mutilation as 
an act of uncovering rather than of writing words, 
“The way a sculptor claims his hands only release 
the shape from stone” (282). Snow’s letters create 
her “own language of blood and skin” (283). In art 
therapy classes, Kendra also learns to communi- 
cate her past emotional pain into visual artistic 
expressions. She compares the recovery of painful 
memories to “painting with only two primary 
colors before, and now I have the third” (155). 
Art becomes the sublimated and “successful 
expression of pain,” enabling the protagonist to 
“externalize, objectify, and make sharable what is 
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originally an interior and unsharable experience” 
(Scarry 16). “If I couldn't paint,” Kendra tells 
us, “I'd be a girl without a mouth. I say things 
through painting that I can’t say any other way. 
It’s how I pull up hidden truths” (28). 

Favazza reminds us that cutting has “a symbolic 
association with the mutilative rites of adolescent 
initiation” and that self-mutilative acts are “pacts, 
unconscious and sealed with blood, indicating the 
adolescent’s desire to be reconciled with society” 
(281, 282). Translating an otherwise unsharable 
pain into art also benefits readers and the broader 
society, extending to us the opportunity for 
empathy and healing when we read the stories as 
expressions of agency rather than as “triggers” for 
copycat behaviour. Scarry reminds us that “the 
imagination is bound up with compassion” (325). 
If self-mutilation can be interpreted as an attempt 


Translating an otherwise 
unsharable pain into art also 
benefits readers and the broader 
society, extending to us the 
opportunity for empathy and 
healing when we read the stories as 
expressions of agency rather than as 
‘triggers’ for copycat behaviour. 


at self-healing that seeks to change the relation- 
ship between the individual human body and 
the communal social body, its literary expression 
might perform a similar function. Rather than 
prefacing their stories with self-injury warnings, 
might we not trust young readers to encounter 
narratives of another’s trauma with empathy? 
As René Girard reminds us, literary critics as 
far back as Aristotle have argued in favor of 
literature and other forms of cultural expression 
functioning to perform a socially and culturally 
essential ritual: “In describing the tragic effect in 
terms of katharsis [Aristotle] asserts that tragedy 
can and should assume at least some of the func- 
tions assigned to ritual in a world where ritual 


has almost disappeared” (290). Granting cultural 
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intelligibility to resistant rituals of self-harm in 
children’s culture and YA fiction is an integral 
part of that process, initiating us vicariously into 
experiences of empathic transformation and 
collective catharsis. 


Notes 

' First published as adult fiction in 2003 
by Penguin Books, Cowan’s novel was 
re-published in 2009 and marketed as YA 
fiction. Its publication history reflects main- 
stream society's discomfort with representa- 
tions of self-mutilation and at-risk youth in 
their literature. 

Rainfield is careful to represent Kendra’s and 
Meghan’s attraction to each other as mutual 
and as more than a response to Kendra’s 
experiences with sexual abuse. When her 
father asks her if “this lesbian thing could 
having anything to do with” the sexual abuse, 
Kendra’s response is to question his represen- 
tation of her sexual identity as a “problem” 
(127). 

Kokkola observes that the master narrative 
in cutting literature frequently resorts to 
providing a “rational explanation for a seem- 
ingly irrational activity.” Furthermore, “the 
presence of such ‘explanations’...gives these 
texts something of the quality of a work 
of nonfiction, more specifically a self-help 
manual” (35). 
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